sulphate as 1'5 (untreated 5) and the percentage of fruits attacked by Monilia
4 (untreated 28-5); for the variety Varikse Zwarte, the corresponding figures
were 2-5 (untreated 19) and 4-5 (untreated 10'5). Siaens (1951), using single
applications of copper sulphate 0*01 per cent, Cuprosyl 0-01 and 0-5 per
cent, and summer oil 1 per cent three or four weeks before fruit picking,
obtained the best results with the Cuprosyl /sprays. Whether or not such
measures are economic has not yet been shown but they should be borne
in mind by fruit-growers in regions where severe infection of cherries occurs
year after year.

Jn this connection it may be noted that Palmiter and Hamilton (1943)
observed that sweet cherries treated with sprays containing self-emulsifying
cotton-seed oil had less cracking than those which were unsprayed and they
attributed this to the oil forming over the fruit an invisible coating which
did not allow absorption of rain water. This suggests that such an adjuvant
to a spray fluid may assist in controlling brown rot by preventing cracking.

Wither Tip

This disease is comparatively rare on cherries. The effect is similar to
that of wither tip in plums; teaf infection is followed by a lesion on the
young shoot which wilts and curves over, eventually becoming desiccated.
The infrequency of its occurrence makes it of little account from the point
of view of actual damage but it should be noted that such shoots, if left on
the trees, become a source of infection for flowers and fruit.

Blossom Wilt

Blossom wilt (S. laxa) of cherries is a common disease not only in Britain
buit on the Continent and also in the Pacific coastal regions of North America.
It is caused by the same fungus that is responsible for blossom wilt in plums.

Infection probably usually occurs by spores falling on the stigmas for it
has been found experimentally that infection readily occurs when conidia
are placed on the stigmas of the open flowers.

In sweet cherries (where the flowers are borne on spurs on the two-year-
old twigs or older branches), when a single flower of a cluster becomes
infected, the fungus extends into the spur, killing all the flowers and leaves
on that spur and little or no cankering occurs.

On acid cherries (particularly the Morello), the flowers of which are borne
in clusters (umbels) directly on the one-year-old 'twigs, the effect is more
serious for infection of a single flower results not only in the death of the
whole cluster but extends into the .twig and causes the death of all flowers
and leaves terminal to the node at which infection occurred (Twig Blight).

That the acid cherries are particularly susceptible to blossom wilt and
twig blight has been shown not only by observations in this country but
also by experiments carried out by M. Schmidt (1937) in Germany.

In Morello cherries, infection takes place not only through the open flowers,
but also through unopened ones, particularly if the weather is wet or misty
shortly before the flowers open. Thus in some seasons there are two waves
of infection in Morello cherries. If the flowers are attacked while still in
bud, the effect is seen about the time the trees come into bloom, when certain
twigs bearing wilted leaves and flowers will be seen. If such twigs are
examined, k will be found that near the lower end of the dead portion,
there is a cluster of unopened flowers bearing grey Monilia pustules, indi-
cating that infection originated there (Plates XVlA, XVIlA). As the flowers
open, they in turn become infected and the effect of such infection is observed
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